assertion, that all old Hindoo literature is little but a
long hymn to the Moon, It moves in a lunar atmosphere,
found nowhere else on earth; a strange holy twilight,
suggestive of another world. Nothing is so dreamy, so
utterly remote from everyday reality, as this enchanted,
ghostly air. And yet it is easily intelligible, since the
normal condition of those who live in it is the occasional
experience of every common mortal. For who has not,
now and then, fallen under the spell, and found himself,
so to say, diabolically snared into the worship of the
Moon? Who is there that has not felt that planetary
influence, that magnetic, half mysterious attraction, that
Lohengrinesque amalgam of dusky camphor and mountain
snowflake, silver of swan and foam of sea, which oozes,
as the Hindoos say, out of the evening moon? Nature
can sing it to herself, by means of her magical creation,
the voices of the nightingales, " at shut of eve": but
what articulate Endymion* could ever put his passion
into words?

I well remember a moment when I was myself al-
most bewitched, the day the Prince of Wales arrived
in India, in 1905.

On that auspicious morning, all was enthusiasm and
tumult in Bombay. Viceroys and Rdjas, dignitaries of
all descriptions, civil or military, eastern or western, were

* Quid fst credtrt in Deuml asks S. Augustine, and he
answers; crtdendo amare, credendo diligert> credendo in Eum
irt a Ejm mtmbris incorporari. We have only to change the
gender to see how narrow is the line that divides religious
ecstasy from sexual emotion.